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TO THE READER 



This booklet is one of a collection of articles written by people ^vho 
dre interested in Native land claims. As you will see, all of the people do 
not agree. They present their ideas for you to read and discuss. You nfiay 
be excited about some of their ideas because you think they are absolutely 
right, or very v;/rong. When you have finished reading the articles, you will 
probably have done a lot of thinking dbout Native land claims and Alaskan 
politics. 

Politics is not an easy field to understand. And yet politics is what the 
Native land claims are all about. Most of the articles were written by 
people who have spent a lot of time working in the world of politics. 
These people have a whole vocabulary which most students have not yet 
learned. So, to help students understand the reading, there is at the 
beginning of each article a list of definitions of terms. Any words in italics 
are explained for you at the beginning of that article, or an earlier one. 

At the end of some articles are questions which you can ask yourself. 
In the margin, next to the question are numbers. If you go back to 
paragraphs in the article with the same numbers, and reread, you can 
increase your understanding. We cannot say you will always have definite 
answers but you may form your point of view. 
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NEW TRIBES FOR NEW TIMES 



Those who Care the most about the success of the Alaska Native Land Claims 
Settlement Will not decide that it is a success because it is the largest Indian 
settlement ever made in the United States, or because it appears to place great 
malxh in the hands of so few people. Those whu really care, and know the 
history of ^uch settlements, will wait for five, ten or twenty years to make a 
decision on its success. 

They will wait buuuse they know that the history of such settlements is not 
a happy one. Far too often, what American Indians received in return for the. 
loss of their land was too little, not really sensitive to their needs, and totally 
without the dement of self determination that allows any group of people to 
decide what to do with their lives. The land ar.d money which Cdme in such 
jettL.Tients was often gone in a few years, wasted and stolen, leavmg little 
behind but poverty, dependence and bitterness. If, in enough years to tell, 
Alaska Nat.ves are a I^ealthy, productive, unified and proud people, enjoying 
the fiiil life of all citizens, but still able to relate to their own heritage, then 
pethups il will be possible to speak of success. For those who wonder about 
such Ihlnys, this will be the time that the meaning of "take our land, take our 
life" might be discovered. 

Aithbugh iin.iy parts of the settlement will be important fo; success, such as 
tlie amount of IdoJ and money included, fdw factors will be as injiportant as 
Ihe ^tructuie fur Native organization and the distribution of power and 
authority which the Settlement Act created. The fact is that this structure 
mu^L work well fo( the settlement to succeed, because rarely hds so much 
resi^onsibility and power passed to American Indians in a settlement, along 
with enough land and financial resources to allow it to work. 

The size of the settlement is quite large. Forty million acre:^ of land will be 
selected by Native villages and regional organizations, and Vfiosi of it will be 
valuable for mineral, timber, and other natural resources. Forty million acres 
Is more land then twenty nine of the States have, and is about one half the 
size of California. The ^ash settlement totals $962,500,000., most of which 
will be distributed to y/illages and regional organizations within ten years.^ 
This cash settlement of nearly one billion dollars is almost twice as much as 
all the money which was on deposit in all the banks of Alaska on the day of 

*Soo Jubh 1, i^hich shows a possible projQcted pay out. Prepared by Robert R. N«th«n 
Assodates, Inc., 1972. 
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the settlement. It js much more than twice the budget for the State of Alaska 
for the year of the settlement. 

None of this is to make the settlement seem larger or more generous than it 
really is, but to show the challenge and responsibility Native organizations 
have to see that the land and money are managed and used in a way which 
avoids the mistakes of the past, and returns the greatest benefits for the 
Alaska Natives and their State. Most of those closely associated with the 
settlement were well aware of the failures of the past, and wanted to avoid 
them this time. 

It might be useful to briefly put yourself in the place of those who were 
working on the settlement, and to consider the things that they knew the 
Native organizutions would have to be able to do. First, a great deal of land 
would have to be carefully selected, considering different needs in different 
areas, and looking far ahead to the value that the land might have in twenty 
to fifty years. Decisions would have to be made regarding who would own the 
land, who would manage it, and how it would be used and developed. 

Millions of dollars in cash and othfei revenues would be received by Native 
organizations each year, and policies would have to be made for the 
distribution of these funds. What amounts should be invested, or spent on 
programs to answer important needs, or simply distributed to individuals and 
villages? 

A structure would have to be estdblished which fairly allowed all Natives to 
have a voice in the selection of their goals a democratic structure. It would 
have to be a structure which would help in the formation of close working 
relationships between Alaska Natives and the State of Alaska, its business, 
financial and sen/ice communities, and the federal government Finally, it 
would have to be a structure which would contribute to the life of all people 
in Alaska, and build toward all of the state's people getting along. 

In summary, these are the sorts of responsibilities that are placed on the 
Nation's largest businesses, on its city governments, and on its states. Now. 
they would be placed on Alaska Natives, and the structure which the 
Settlement Act created, 

To reach these goals, three basic levels of Native organization were suggested. 




with a wide variety of plans for distributing power and resources among 
them. These Native organizations existed at the village level, the regional 
level, and the statewide level. Each had assets and liabilities for the tasl^ 
ahead which might be important in the future. 

When the settlement bill was discussed, there was much disagreement on the 
best method to make it all work. The Native organizational structure 
established in the final bill is a result of the struggles over the issues 
mentioned below. It is certain that life in Alaska for years to come has been 
shaped by the bill. 

One central issue was the question of self-determination for American 
Indians Why, some argued, should Congress set out any rules at all regarding 
the way that Alaska's Natives organized to receive and manage the 
settlement' Such an argument was certainly a reaction to past history, when 
Indian land settlements had been decided by paternalistic rules of Congress, 
and supervised by the Interior Department with its Bureau of Indian Affairs.' 

Although some older and con'iervative members of Congress still leaned 
toward such a theory, and militant Native leaders were bitterly against it very 
few persons who had a part in the settlement really aigued either of the 
extreme positions on self-determination. In fact, the Alaska Natives' own bill 
contained a complete structural plan for the settlement. What the Natives 
asked was that the organizational structure be based largely on their own 
suggestions, and that the role of the federal governemnt be one of helpinq 
rather than supervising. ' 

As it turned out, the final bill did set out a complete structural outline for 
Native organization, and one which was agreed by most to allow for 
self-determination The structure which the settlement provided was largely 
Ike the one suggested by the Natives. Where the structure did not exactly 
follow the Native position, as set out by the Alaska Federation of Natives, it 
was because of some of the other strong pressures which developed. 

One of the strongest pressures was caused by those who real, zed that after 
the settlement, the Alaska Natives would become one of the most powerful 
economic, social, and political forces in the State of Alaska. It was obvious to 
such people that a Native organization which was basically centralized and 
statewide would increase the power of the Natives by concentrating the 
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wealth and leadership. 



Such an organization was feared as a power which would compete with the 
largest business interest of Alaska, \NW\X%f!nancid/ institutions du6 with the 
state government itself. Even for those who felt that such economic and 
political power for the Natives was long overdue, some people believed that 
no group largely defined by race should compete with the state government 
which represented all the people. 

Another of the major pressures which was closely related to the question of 
central versus local organization was the issue of the Native village, and its 
continuing role after the settlement. Most people saw the village as the basic 
traditional level of Native organization, with the regional organizations and 
the statewide AFN developing later, most recently as ways io win the land 
claims settlement. As the land claims struggle developed, an interesting 
contradiction came to the surface, the land claims themselves were based on 
the traditional subsistence use of Alaskan land by Native villagers for many 
years, yet in the battle for settlement, it looked as if the traditional values of 
the villagers might be sacrificed. From time to time, there were strong 
speeches from villages and individuals saying that they did not want to see a 
settlement which was based on the village way of life become a settlement 
that helped to end this way of life. 

All the pressures of Indian life In modem America were involved. Should the 
settlement be one which was modern in all respects, or one which helped to 
recapture the past? If it was to be a modern settlement, then perhaps it 
should be admitted that the village way of life was dying, and that the new 
Native was interested more in economic development than in the traditional 
life of the village. If there was no economic development in the village, then 
the cities, jobs, and education were the answers. To carry out such a 
settlement, the settlement land should be revenue producing \dud rather than 
the hunting and fishing lands around villages. The coatrol of the land and 
money, should be centralized, where it could be best managed and invested to 
make more money. The money should be used to create programs to make 
cultural changes easier. 

On the other hand, if the settlennent were to be a traditional one, then the 
land should be subsistence land nearby the villages, and the villages should 
control the land as they did in the ^Qsl The money should also go largely to 
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the villages to help in protecting the land, and to the people in the villages to 
help them to buy the things that could make life in the village easier. 

Still another controversy was the question of what the settlement would 
actually mean. Some felt that it would mean the end of the responsibility of 
the federal government to provide services (education, health care, 
transportation, communications, and all the other programs that were so vital 
in Alaska) to Alaska Natives. Others, including the Natives, the Alaska 
delegation to Congress, and the State of Alaska, considered such an idea 
nonsense. They understood that the settlement would only pay the Alaska 
Natives to give up their strong claims to much of the land of Alaska. 

The result of this controversy was very important. If the settlement meant 
the end of all the services and programs, then the Native organisational plan 
and the resources of the settlement would have to go almost entirely to 
supplying the health, education and other services which were lost. There was 
good reason to believe that the cost of such losses was so high that no 
settlement would have been better than a bad one. 

In the end, there were really very few who seriously argued that the 
settlement released the federal goveinrneut from its responsibilities, although 
the settlement act does include a special provision which requires that all of 
the special programs for Alaska Natives be reviewed within three years, and 
reconsidered by Congress at that time. ^ 

The important thing is to understand all these pressures acting together, 
causing many different opinions regarding the best organisational structure. 
Positions were taken both for good and bad motives. Those who supported o 
structure were taken both for good and bad motives. Those who supported a 
structure which was centered around statewide corporations could have done 
so for any of these reasons: 

1. to preserve the AFN 

2. because they believed it the best way to retain the benefits of the 
settlement for all Natives 

3. because they believed the village way of life was dying anyway 

4. because they believed Natives should ,.be able to always speak with one 
voice as they did through most of the land claims battle. 
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Those who rejected central Native organizations, and favored power for the 
villages, could have done so because: 

1. they felt that the village way of life must be preserved. 

2. they never wanted the Natives to gain real power in the state 

3. they did not want the AFN to survive 

4. because they believed the will of the Native people could only be felt 
through the villages. 

In between these extremes, there were many other positions, dll with assets 
and liabilities, and all having a wide variety of reasons. 

Out ut these controvtiisies tame the final plan of Native oryanizatlon, and the 
force of many pressures was obvious in the result. If there could be one 
important conclusion about the final plan, it is thai a statewide Native 
organization, and indirectly the AFN, was the victim of the compromise. The 
settlement provides foi village and leyional corporations, and for both villages 
and regions to receive land and money, but no statewide organization is 
authorized. If the AFN, or any statewide Native organization, is to survive, it 
Will have to do so only because it is necessary and because the Native people 
Wiint it. Many times during the settlement talks, it had been said that a 
statewide Native orydruzation was essential and inevitable, now this will be 
tested. 

What the Settlement .Act does provide isfor the formation of corporations 
for even/ village with over 25 natives, which will mean about 220 villages. It 
also provides foi twelve regional Native corporations based on the regions the 
Natives themselves had established. The philosophy which seems to tie the 
system togethei is that the villages must be preserved, and must be given land 
and guaranteed funds, but that they should be given guidance and assistance 
by their regional corporation. In this, the settlement recognizes that the 
villages can make the best decisions about their own needs and desires, but 
that the best pool of leadership and resources to help actomplish these things 
will come from the grouping of villages in a regional corporation. It will be a 
later decision whether the greatest resources and leadership should be from a 
voluntary statewide organization. If this choice is made, it is possible that it 

^S- TabU 1. 
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will be a better and stronger statewide organization because it is voluntary. 

For now, the basic structure of the bill divides power and resources between 
village and regional corporations. The village receives surface ownership of the 
land which surrounds the village so that subsistence use may be protected. 
Also, the villages in a region are automatically entitled to about one^half of all 
the money which comes to the regional corporation, with the money divided 
among the villages based on their populations.* The villages may then us€ and 
control their land and money as they decide, except that village plans must be 
approved by the regional corporation before they are carried out. 

The regional corporation will own the subsurface, or mineral, interests in the 
land of the village, and will 2lso have full ownership of other land. The 
regional cc poration will get one half of all money received. The other half is 
distributed to iu villages. Although the regional corporation will have the 
mineral rights to all land, and with it the right to develop the land, no mineial 
development can take place on the village land without village permission. 

What the structure seems to do is tc provide both the villagt and xI:b regions 
with land and money resources, a.id with certain powers to use and control 
those resources. Also, each has some degree of independence, yet it ur. be 
controlled for some things. It is hoped that a natural pattern of cooperation 
and assistance will develop by which both the villages and the regions make 
decisions which will work. 

It seems likely that a natural group of leaders and experts will grow at the 
regional level, and if a statewide organization survives, a group wi!I grow there 
too. The natural pattern sl)ould be for these more centralized levels of 
organization to supply all of the sen/ices, advice, and assistance that the. 
villages would be focKsh tu undertake individually.^ Among these functions 
might be a centralaed hWBUiuent pl:n slong with regional or statewide bands 
and lending agencies. Also, it seems likely that the regional level will be best 
suited to provided legal cuunsil, planning and consultii^g services, business 
and accounting services, as well as the management foi the mineral develop- 
ment of the regional lands. Nearly all of these are functions that villages 
could undertake, but to do so would be to repeat effort over and over, it 
could be done better by the regional corporation. 

I n the first months and years after the settlement, the time of the villages and 
regions will be largely devoted to the basic functions of the settlement. These 

*Stt Ch&ft 1. «vhich ttti out « pouibto logtonal coipoiotlon structurt thowlna scmt of 
ths many possibto itrvtct?. r^tp«rcd by Robert Nathin AoocUtcf. Inc., 1972. 
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functions will include forming solid organisations !n every village and in every 
region. Legal incorporation is necessary under the Act. And good 
communications must be established. \, each organization must establish 
a strong system for future planning, piv..*,.ing for land selection and use, for 
investments, for projects and programs, and for all the other goals of the 
village or region Finally, the land selections themselves must be' studied and 
made, and the firsffinancialdecisions carried out. 

At the time these first functions are well under way,the villages and regions 
might begin to look ahead of the process of organization, and consider 
making specif ic future plans. By this time the systems should be working 
well, and natural and trained leaders will be showing up. Then, it will be time 
to conside. the wide variety of projects, programs and othej uses of the 
settlement resources for the benefit of the villages and the regions. 

The structure is designed to allow for all sorts of ideas, and it is certain that a 
wide vanety of choices will be made, loan programs to assist Native 
businesses, cooperative ventures in fishing, processing, food storage, and 
^'*'gge supply stores, :lectric power cooperative:), banks and credit unions, 
housing and community building projects, urban Native programs of every 
type programs to share and protect Native culture, roads, airports, and other 
transportation projects, the development oi village stores, restaurants, repair 
seaices and ether businesses producing new jobs in the villages, financing 
programs for fishing boats and aircraft, Native marketing systems for fish, 
timber, cr?hs. programs tc add to present educational programs, plus as many 
others as imagination and hard work can produce. 

To accomplish so many goals, an equally wide variety of partnerships and 
helping arrangements will be formed. Individual villager may act alone, or join 
with a few others toward common goals. For larger programs, villages may 
combine with their regional corporation or a complete regional program 
might be established Perhaps most important will be the cooperative 
arrangements established between regions or villages a.id the state or federal 
governments. Such arrangements, where Native resources are used as 
matching funds for an equal amount of government resources, will permit 
broad programs, in education, health, transportation, and other necessary 
services. 
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At the end of this list of broad expectations for the village and regional 
corporations, it is wel! to note a possibility at the opposite end of the scale. 
That possibility is to distribute direct cash payments, called per capita 
distributions, to the people of the ullages or regioris to spend as they vvish. 
Although the past experience with such pa/ments that such funds are often 
wasted or lost, there are arguments tlidt the peopla who have waited so long 
for settlement desen/e to directly receive some of its benefits. 

In one of the few strict controls over organization and distribution m the 
Settlement Act, it is provided that for the first five years after settlement, 
every enrolled Native will receive liis direct per capita share of 10% of all 
income received by the regional corporation. Cash payments will be made 
every three months. For many elderly Alaska Natives, this may represent the 
only part of the settlement they experience in theii lifetime. 

Villages and regions must decide whether to pay out mure than lOP/o of their 
income to individual people. This alternative is in contrast to those of 
developing health care programs, banking, investment, and education. The 
decision process will be free, but hardly easy. At this point, imagination is a 
better guide than a list in a book. If the regional and village corporations arc 
organized so as to truly represent the people, and if they aie well organized 
and prepared before the most important decisions are made, there will be few 
barriers to progressive ideas. The settlement Act provides few limitations, and 
the range of resources and possibilities is a broad one. 

In the final analysis, it is tempting for some to say that the fate of the 
Natives is now in their own hands, but it is not so. Although the settlement 
and its Native structure bring new meaning to self determination, the 
success of the settlement still must turn on the efforts of everyone in Alaska 
to make it work. 

Guy Mailin 

Alaska Legislative Aide 

to the Late Congressman, Nick Begich 
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PATERNALISM 

FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

REVENUEPRODUC 
ING (land) 

ASSETS 

LIABILITIES 

CENTRALIZED 
INVESTMENT 

LEGAL 

INCORPORATION 
MAICHING FUNDS 

PER CAPITA 



TERMS 

comes from the Latin word father. It is taking 
care of people and making decisions for them as 
if they were children. 

banks and businesses whose main activity is 
lending and investing money. 

land that people are making money from. 



strong. points; pluses, 
weaknesses; minuses. 

many people's pooling of time, money, labor, or 
land to make a profit 

forming a corporation by applying to Juneau for 
legal recognition. 

amounts of money given by the government or 
some organization to go along with the money 
raised by local people. Often if a town can raise 
money for some project, the government will 
give them an equal amount. 

per person, including children as people. 
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